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and distorted by the introduction of foreign elements. The character of
Mark has undergone a radical change: the generous, trusting monarch has
become a cowardly, treacherous prince, the final murderer of his nephew;
in fact all the Cornish knights are held up to ridicule as cowards, Tristan
is closely connected with Arthurs court; he is the chosen friend of Lance-
lot, whose rival he is both in knightly valour and amour courtois. Finally
we have a lengthy and diffuse version of the Qiteste^ in which some scholars
have seen the original form of that romance. If the original Lancelot-
Guenevere story owes its inspiration to the earlier Tristan legend, it is
equally true that the final form of this latter has been influenced by the
prose Lancelot. The one really original feature in the compilation is the
conception of the philosophically-minded coward, Dagonet, who is always
prepared with a good reason for his own unknightly conduct, and with a
humorously satirical comment on his friends1 extravagances. It was this
version which was before Malory; consequently his text cannot be consulted
for the genuine Tristan story.

The above is a rapid resume of the principal texts composing the
Arthurian cycle; how does this body of literature compare, as a whole,
with the cycle previously discussed ? The two are, as we saw, practically
contemporaneous, and are written in the same language, but there is a
wide difference between them. So far as form is concerned, the Charle-
magne romances are composed in laism, or sections of varying length,
each marked throughout by a single vowel-assonance, not by rhyme. The
Arthurian poems are without exception in octosyllabic lines of which
each two rhyme, a form faithfully followed by the German translators.
The independent Lais adopt the same form.  The English Arthurian
poems, on the other hand, shew a much more elaborate versification; they
are mainly alliterative, and are composed in strophes or stanzas. A very
interesting specimen is what is known as the Harleian Morte Arfhure,
which was largely drawn upon by Malory for the concluding section of
his work, but the English texts are all comparatively late in date. A very
curious and unique manuscript of the Bibliothtyue Nationale (fonds Fran$
887), which recounts the earlier years of Arthur's reign, and seems to be
an amplification of the Merlm based upon a medley of Arthurian tales
current at the time, gives extracts from what appears to have been an
Arthurian poem composed in the form of a Chanson de Geste, but there
appears to be no other instance of an Arthurian poem in Msses, The
romances as a whole betray a literary consciousness foreign to the Charle-
magne poems; the authors name themselves, they are at pains to attribute
their sources ci tort ou <J raison (very frequently <J tort) to some well-known
writer.  They work under distinguished patronage, that of the King of
England, the Count or Countess of Flanders, the Countess of Champagne.
Their public is the public of courts, royal or seigneurial; some of the
writers shew a marked contempt for the folk, ales yilains"; we feel that
both, those who wrote and.those Who listened to the poems belonged to